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North American Protestant Foreign 
Missions, 1960 


The Missionary Research Library has issued two publi- 
cations of wide interest to those concerned with the for- 
eign operations of the Protestant churches of North 
America. 

The first is the Directory of North American Protes- 
tant Foreign Missionary Agencies, fourth edition, 1960 
(New York 27, Missionary Research Library, 3041 
Broadway, 78 pp. $2.00, paper). The second is “North 
American Protestant Foreign Missions in 1960” by 
Frank W. Price, director of the Missionary Research 
Library and Clara E. Orr, research assistant, in Occa- 
sional Bulletin, Vol. XI, No. 9 (November 23, 1960), 
paper, 50 cents. The Occasional Bulletin is published 
from ten to sixteen times a year at the above address. 

The monograph, “North American Protestant Foreign 
Missions in 1960,” summarizes important data contained 
in the Directory, and interprets statistical data gathered 
through questionnaire surveys and through studies of 
mission board reports and journals. 

At the present time “Protestant Churches throughout 
the world are sending 42,250 missionaries to lands other 
than their own,” Price and Orr write in their interpre- 
tative article based on the 24 statistical tables that com- 
prise the bulk of the issue. ~ 

Of these 42,250 missionaries, 27,219 or 64.4 per cent, 
go from the United States and Canada. Over the past 
decade the North American foreign missionary force has 
increased 81 per cent; 8.6 per cent since 1958. “Mis- 
sionaries from the United States and Canada are serving 
in 146 countries and territories.” The income received 
by their supporting societies reached a “total of almost 
$170,000,000 in 1959, including $163,680,436.04 con- 
tributed in the United States. This represents an aver- 
age of $2.75 per Protestant member in the United States, 
donated for the world Christian enterprise.” 

Based on a questionnaire survey to all known foreign 
missionary agencies, which received a 95 per cent re- 
sponse, there appeared to be a “striking increase” in over- 
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seas missionary agencies as compared with 1958. In 
1960, 421 agencies were “engaged in some form of mis- 
sionary effort”; in 1958, 341, representing a gain of 72. 

Of the 421 agencies listed, Price and Orr report that 
“312 may be considered primarily sending agencies, and 
109 primarily non-sending, service, or fund-raising agen- 
cies.” 

Japan and India, the statistics indicate, interest 108 
socities each. ‘The Philippines and Hong Kong are 
areas of concern to 58 societies; Taiwan to 55 (compared 
with two before World War II), Korea to 34. In Latin 
America, Brazil has attracted 66 North American mis- 
sionary organizations, Mexico 64, Colombia 34, Paraguay 
17. Nigeria leads Africa with 38 North American mis- 
sions, followed by the Congo with 36. The countries of 
North Africa, the Middle East, and the South Pacific 
have a relatively small number of American societies; 
we find 16 working in Egypt, 9 in Turkey, 9 in Iran, 
7 in the Arabian Peninsula, 1 in Libya, 4 in the Samoa 
Islands, 2 in the Fiji Islands.” 


Price and Orr report that “no American missions are 
found in Afghanistan, Bhutan, or the People’s Republic 
of China (Communist), and very few in the Communist 
countries of Eastern Europe and certain Arabic areas.” 

Associations of missionary societies are divided into 
five groups. The Division of Foreign Missions (DFM) 
of the National Council of Churches contains 94 separate 
agencies in varying types of relationship and this group- 
ing supports, at present, 10,234 missionaries. The Evan- 
gelical Foreign Missions Association (EFMA) has a 
total of 58 separate agencies supporting 5,744 missionaries 
in 1960. The Interdenominational Foreign Mission As- 
sociation (IFMA) supports 5,443 missionaries and has 
a membership of 43 boards. The Associated Missions 
of the International Council of Christian Churches 
(AMICCC), “a fundamentalist fellowship,” embraces 14 
agencies and supports 877 missionaries. The fifth group- 
ing described as the “Independents” consists of 34 de- 
nominational and 68 non-denominational societies and 9 
others making a total of 131. These societies include 
5,093 missionaries. 

“Canadian missionary societies report 829 mission- 
aries, an increase of 67 over the 1956 figure.” 

The percentage of missionaries in the DFM grouping 
has dropped to 38.0 of the total from 43.5 per cent in 
1956. “The EFMA personnel has grown from 4,382 
in 1956 to 5,744 in 1960; the IFMA from 4,786 to 5,443. 
The AMICCC has dropped from 1,079 to 887.” The 
“Independent” societies now comprise 18.7 per cent of 
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the total, an increase in missionaries from 3,103 in 1956 
to 5,093 in 1960. 

The results of a new inquiry related to retired mis- 
sionaries is published for the first time in the article. 
“Out of a total of 3,953 retired missionaries supported on 
pensions or retirement allowances by the boards, DFM- 
related agencies are responsible for 2,969. This is 
natural,” Price and Orr state, “because most of the DFM 
boards have a longer history and specific pension poli- 
cies.” 

During the two-year period 1958 and 1959 the grand 
total of new missionaries sent out was 4,309 as com- 
pared with 3,342 sent out in 1956 and 1957. “Of the 
new missionary force in 1958-1959, we find that 46.5 
per cent are with DFM-related boards. A large group, 
834 or 19.3 per cent, were commissioned by independent 
boards. The net increase in the North American mis- 
sionary body from 1958 to 1960 was 8.6 per cent... .” 

The proportion of men and women (including wives 
and single women) in the missionary force is 39.6 to 
60.4, substantially unchanged from the last report in 
1958. 

There is no report this year on geographical distribu- 
tion of personnel but “little change has taken place over 
the last two years.” The 1958 study did report this and 
at that time the geographical distribution was: Africa, 
39.07 per cent; North Africa, .62 per cent; Near and 
Middle East, 4.30 per cent; Southeast Asia, 10.36 per 
cent; Southern Asia, 12.91 per cent; East Asia, 12.40 
per cent; Oceania, .80 per cent; Latin America and the 
Caribbean, 29.49 per cent ; Europe, 1.31 per cent; Miscel- 
laneous, 1.74 per cent. 

Fifteen missionary boards have 400 or more mission- 
aries overseas. Six have over 1,000. They are: Method- 
ist Division of World Missions and Women’s Division 
of Christian Service, 1,580 missionaries ; Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists, 1,385; Southern Baptist Convention Foreign 
Mission Board, 1,377; United Presbyterian Commission 
on Ecumenical Mission and Relations, 1,356; Sudan In- 
terior Mission, 1,016; and, Wycliff Bible Translators, 
1,009. 

The sum of $169,884,082.98 was received by 421 North 
American Protestant foreign sending and serving agen- 
cies in 1959 which is “a considerable increase over the 
income of $147,282,881.47 reported in our 1958 study, 
and the income of $130,887,600.08 reported in 1956. The 
gain of 32.8 per cent in the past few years is accounted 
for by the larger number of missionary societies now 
included and, also, by increased giving to most of the 
boards.” 

- “DFM-related societies report an income of $91,979,- 
594.33 or 54.1 per cent of the net total. The societies 
in the three other missionary associations (EFMA, 
IFMA and AMICCC) report $45,795,287.89, or 26.9 

r cent of the net total. The independent societies re- 
ooo $27,482,492.66; the Canadian Boards report $6,203,- 

4.94.” 

The 421 agencies appropriated $128,789,459.12 for 
overseas expenditures, or 75.8 per cent of their total in- 
come. 

Twelve agencies reported income in 1959 amountin 
to over $3,000,000. Four of these have over $10,000,000 
in income. They are: Southern Baptist Convention, For- 
eign Mission Board, $16,475,780; Methodist Division of 
World Missions and Women’s Division of Christian Serv- 
ice, $13,997,683; Seventh-day Adventists, $11,962,961 ; 
and, United Presbyterian Commission on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion and Relations, $10,845,317. 


Statistics alone do not tell the whole story of missions, 
Price and Orr point out. “It may be that a small mission, 
because of the fine quality of its missionaries and the 
excellence of its programs, stands high in the true record 
of effective outreach. Each missionary society, whether 
large or small, has in it many outstanding missionaries 
with great gifts of mind and heart. Some of the smaller 
denominations rank ahead of larger ones in per-member 
giving for foreign missions. The Seventh-day Adventists 
with a church membership of 391,576 in 1959 gave nearly 
$12,000,000 for overseas work, or about $28 per member, 
The Wesleyan Methodist Church gives an average of 
$8.52 per member; members of the Evangelical Free 
Church give an average of $14.40 each.” 

A new analysis is presented in “North American Protes- 
tant Foreign Missions in 1960” concerning the dates of 
founding of missionary agencies. Of the 421 agencies 
reporting, 360 give the date of organization. “Twelve 
societies were established before 1850; 79 between 1850 
and 1900; and 269 between 1900 and 1960. A striking 
poe is the founding of 127 missionary societies since 
1 ‘bd 

Price and Orr point out that other countries of the 
world outside of North America send 15,031 mission- 
aries. These missionaries come from the United King- 
dom, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Ice- 
land, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa and from the lands 
of the “younger churches.” The total expenditures of 
these groups is estimated to be in the neighborhood of 
$40,000, $50,000,000 yearly. 

“As the whole Church in the whole world becomes a 
missionary Church,” Price and Orr conclude, “it will 
be more and more difficult to compare the range and 
influence of missionary work accomplished, although at 
present it seems that the American societies bear a heavier 
responsibility in personnel and finance. That there are 
dangers as well as opportunities in such a responsibility 
is apparent to many. 


The Directory of North American Protestant Foreign 
Missionary Agencies is in its fourth edition and is now 
“widely used by church and missionary organizations and 
also by many secular institutions interested in the world 
outreach of American and Canadian churches.” 

The Directory has improved with each edition since it 
was first published in 1953. This fourth edition has an 
alphabetical list and index, and publishes, when ap- 
propriate, basic information on official titles of missionary 
agencies, their address, telephone, principal officers, geo- 
graphical fields of service, number of male, female and 
retired missionaries, income and overseas appropriations, 
periodicals and affiliation with missionary associations. 

The mission boards and institutions are grouped by de- 
nominational families under six headings: (1) denomina- 
tional sending boards or affiliated societies; (2) interde- 
nominational and non-denominational missionary sending 
societies ; (3) American branches of international or inter- 
denominational sending societies ; (4) American boards or 
committees of missionary educational institutions and col- 
lege associations; (5) specialized services, non-sending 
agencies; (6) supporting, fund-raising, and fund-trans- 
mitting agencies. 

The Directory also has a section listing and describing 
councils and associations of missionary church agencies, 
a listing of mission agencies holding membership in the 
DFM, EFMA, IFMA and the AMICCC. There is a 
listing of professors and teachers of missions with an 
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index of institutions represented, and an index of mis- 
sionary agencies by geographical fields of service. — 

[For a review of the 1958 Directory and Occasional 
Bulletin on “North American Protestant Foreign Mis- 
sions, 1958,” see this Service, Feb. 28, ’59.] 


Roman Catholic Missionaries from U. S. A. 


There are now 6,782 persons serving as United States 
Catholic missionaries overseas, the Catholic Mission Secre- 
tariat has reported. The figure includes 3,032 priests, 
2,827 Sisters, 575 Brothers, 170 scholastics (Jesuit semi- 
narians), and 178 lay persons. It represents an increase 
of 10 per cent over the 6,124 figure of 1958, the last 
compiled. The statistics were released in a new catalogue 
of United States Catholic Overseas Missionary Personnel, 
as of January 1, 1960, published by the Mission Secre- 
tariat, Washington, D. é ; 

The largest group of missioners is in Latin America, 
2,405, with heavy concentrations in Puerto Rico, Brazil, 
Bolivia, Peru, and Jamaica. Latin America also reports 

eatest increase in U. S. missioners since the last report, 
a8. The area of second greatest increase was Africa, 
which has gained 164 since 1958. The African total of 
781, however, was only a third of that of South Amer- 
ica. Tanganyika was the area of heaviest concentration, 
with 213 missioners. 

Comparative statistics for all areas were: Africa 781, 
Asia 2,070, Oceania 986, Europe 203, North America 
(Canada, Alaska) 337, Central America 433, West Indies 
991, and South America 981. 

Missionary priests overseas represent six per cent of 
their United States total. Brothers overseas are also 
six per cent of their total. Sisters overseas form a much 
smaller percentage of their total, 1.7 per cent. 

Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, national director of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Faith, and director of 
the Mission Secretariat, said when announcing the di- 
rectory, that there were not enough Sisters to staff 
Catholic schools in the United States, but “granted this 
sad truth,” he said, “it may never be presumed, however, 
that Sisters may be sent on the missions only when 
national needs are satisfied.” He cited the example of 
Jerusalem and other early Christian communities which 
sent missionaries before evangelization at home was com- 
plete. He also said that the sending of missioners would 
have the effect of increasing home vocations, according 
to the gospel dictum, “Give and it shall be given.” 

Among the men’s societies in the United States, the 
Jesuits supplied most missioners, 817, followed by Mary- 
— Fathers 633, Franciscans 243, and Redemptorists 


Leading religious groups of women were Maryknoll 
Sisters 385, Sisters of St. Anne 163, Marist Missionary 
Sisters 133, and Medical Mission Sisters 128. 

Five archdioceses and dioceses in the United States 
are the place of of one third of Catholic overseas 
personnel: Boston 760, Brooklyn 517, New York 445, 
Philadelphia 332, and Chicago 245. 

Bishop Sheen said that U. S. Catholic missionaries rep- 
resent less than four per cent of the Catholic mission- 
aries in the world wide territories under the Congrega- 
tion of the Propagation of the Faith, the Vatican agency 
which supervises mission work. He also said: “The 
United States is now the major financial support of the 
missions of the world, but our personnel aid is but a 
very small percentage of the total.” He cited missionary 
priests in Africa as a basis for comparison: the United 
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States has sent 308; Ireland, 1,149; Belgium, 2,159; 
Holland, 1,136; and France, 2,197. 


“The Yearbook of American Churches 
for 1961” 


The Yearbook of American Churches for 1961 consists 
mainly of reports of what organized religion reports con- 
cerning officers, statistics, and related information. It 
is compiled and edited in the Bureau of Research and 
Survey and published, 1960, by the Office of Publication 
and Distribution, National Council of Churches. There 
are nine directories, a calendar of the Christian Year 
through 1964, and a statistical section that includes cer- 
tain historical annals. There is a comprehensive list 
of depositories of church history material and sources. 
Luther A. Weigle contributes a thorough article interpret- 
ing recent developments related to the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible for the section on the Scriptures. 
The Yearbook presents information on all faiths in the 
U. S. A., and also has a directory of most religious 
bodies in Canada. It is the 29th issue of this reference 
work, which has been published annually since 1951 and 
periodically under various titles, since 1916. 

The statistics of religious affiliation, church school en- 
rollment, and clergy come from the official statisticians 
of the religious bodies. In the latest edition, statistical 
reports from 254 bodies are included. Figures were 
requested for the 50 states and the District of Columbia. 
The statistical information was the “latest” available, 
and for most bodies was for the calendar year 1959 
or a fiscal year ending in 1959. (Since this compilation 
was completed, various denominations have issued more 
recent reports. ) 

The “latest information” on total church membership 
in 1959 gives a total of 112,226,905 persons according to 
reports made by statisticians of 254 religious bodies. This 
figure represents a 2.4 per cent increase over 1958, or 
2,669,164 new members. A year earlier 251 bodies re- 
ported. The new bodies are all relatively small. 

Religious education figures reported to the Bureau by 
230 religious bodies list 286,572 Sunday or Sabbath 
schools, with 3,572,963 teachers and officers, and a total 
enrollment of 44,066,457. The enrollment figure repre- 
sents an increase of 6.9 per cent over figures reported a 
year earlier, a net gain of 2,869,144 members, but a large 
proportion of the increase is accounted for by a recent 
report for a large body which had not sent figures for 
some years. 

The reports received by the Bureau concerning the 
number of clergymen in the United States showed the 
following: 230 religious bodies reported 243,203 minis- 
ters with pastorates, and the total number of ordained 
persons as being 373,589. The figures on clergymen in 
the Yearbook for 1961—as well as the Yearbook for 1960 
—(see INFORMATION SERVICE, June 11, 1960) are in- 
complete. The 1960 Yearbook reported there were 236,- 
272 pastors with charges and 365,234 ordained persons in 
224 religious bedies. 

Additional statistics on church membership reported in 
the Yearbook for 1961 are as follows: 

Church membership for 1959 is 63.4 per cent of the 
estimated total population of the United States, as against 
63 per cent for the previous year. The estimated popu- 
lation of the United States increased 1.8 per cent be- 
tween 1958 and 1959. 

Reports received from 226 Protestant bodies in 1959 
totalled 62,543,502 members as against membership of 
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61,504,669 reported in 1958 by 224 groups. (Two small 
bodies with a total of less than 6,000 members, which 
did not report for the Yearbook of 1960 are included in 
the 1961 compilation.) The increase in Protestant church 
membership in 1959 over 1958 represents a gain of 1.7 
per cent or 1,038,833 members. 

The Roman Catholic Church figures, supplied by the 
publishers of the Official Catholic Directory, indicate 
total membership in 1959 or 40,871,302. This is a 3.4 
per cent increase over 1958, or 1,361,794 new com- 
municants. 

- The gain in population was 1.8 per cent during the 
year. 

A tabulation of membership of all Protestant bodies and 
the Roman Catholic Church, on the basis of numerical 
figures and percentage of the total population, contained 
in the current Yearbook shows the following: 

For Protestants Membership rose from 31,511,701 
in 1926 (27 per cent of the total population in 1926), to 
51,079,578 in 1950 (33.8 per cent), to 62,543,502 in 1959 
(35.3 per cent). 

For Roman Catholics—Membership was 18,605,003 in 
1926 (16 per cent), 28,634,878 in 1950 (18.9 per cent), 
and 40,871,302 in 1959 (23.1 per cent). 

The Yearbook for 1961 points out, with respect to 
Protestant and Roman Catholic church membership fig- 
ures, that “no precise comparison is possible. . . . Most 
Protestant churches enumerate as members persons who 
have attained full membership, usually at age 13. Roman 
Catholics regard all baptized persons, including children, 
as members.” The Lutheran bodies and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church report all baptized persons. 

According to the Yearbook, “there are 85 religious 
bodies in the United States with 50,000 members each 
or over, and these reported over 98 per cent of the total 
number of members, or 110,616,476 persons” in 1959. 

Among Protestant church “families,” the 27 Baptist 
bodies reported the highest inclusive membership figures 
for 1959—20,879,220. The next largest Protestant “fami- 
lies” are listed as follows: Methodist bodies (21), 12,358,- 
861; Lutheran bodies (17), 8,021,091; Presbyterian 
bodies (10), 4,202,956; Christian Churches (Disciples of 
Christ), and the Churches of Christ, 3,809,064; Eastern 
Churches (19), 2,807,612. 


A Critical Review of Publications on Statistics 
of Religious Affiliation 


“The typical church parish or congregation is expected 
to maintain a local roll of members. The turned-over 
corner of a card may distinguish the active from the in- 
active, and a blue pencil mark the resident from the non- 
resident. Someone in the church will have a list of 
Sunday-school pupils and this list may or may not show 
which of them are church members. Various membership 
lists [of organizations within the parish] will be found 
in the hands of their respective officers, but are seldom 
assembled as one list. The financial authorities of the 
church will have their subscription list and roll of other 
supporters. The regularity of attendance of individuals 
will rarely be recorded, and there will be little agreement 
as to what constitutes regularity. . . . Well-organized 
churches maintain additional lists of marginal adherents.” 
Beyond that there are even “remoter constituencies.” 
“Whenever individuals have been interrogated by the 
tens of thousands, as they have been in house-to-house 
canvasses,” only small proportions are found unwilling 


to declare themselves Protestant, Roman Catholic, Jew, 
or related to “some other historic creed.” 


These generalizations are found in a comprehensive 
book, The Protestant Church as a Social Institution (New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1935) by H. Paul Douglass 
and Edmund de S. Brunner. The volume is a sum- 
mary of 48 research projects previously published in 78 
volumes, conducted by the Institute of Religious Research, 
which also published most of the studies. The statements 
quoted above tell much about the state of sources of 
statistics of religious affiliation in the United States, at 
least with respect to local church records and procedures, 
on which other reports depend. 

“Except for scant data gathered in surveys, no records 
exist as to age distribution of church membership,” the 
authors also state. About one in seven of the members 
of rural churches studied was not a resident in the com- 
munity in which his church was located. Messrs. Doug- 
lass and Brunner also found that data on the occupa- 
tional distribution of the constitutencies of local churches 
are seldom available. A later study in one rural com- 
munity in the state of New York indicated that about 
one-fourth of the members of local churches are non- 
resident (Small Town in Mass Society by A. J. Vidich 
and J. Bensman, Princeton, N. J. Princeton University 
Press, 1958. Reviewed in the Service, Oct. 11, 1958). 


The national compilations made by statistical officers 
of religious bodies generally come from the records of 
local churches or from estimates furnished by officers of 
these churches. It is customary for the clergyman or the 
lay clerk to forward the local figures at intervals, fre- 
quently annually, to state, regional, or national offices. 
In some well-organized denominations it is requested that 
the local churches report on standard forms, and that 
local records be kept in accordance with them. In others, 
the local records are simply kept in accordance with local 
preference. 


Local records are kept by clergy or lay clerks, and these 
are understood to be persons either untrained in the 
maintenance of records or with only the most elementary 
knowledge of or experience with statistical records. 
Statistics of religious affiliation are gathered by the bodies 
for their own purposes, and there is thus wide variety 
in the kind of information sought from the local churches. 
The published national compilations are made annually 
by many large bodies, containing probably more than half 
of the local churches of the nation, but other bodies pub- 
lish reports from local sources or estimates at irregular 
intervals. It seems that about 70 out of over 250 bodies 
report in round numbers, thus probably indicating that 
the totals are estimates. These estimates seem not to be 
verified by any independent source, and one cannot know 
whether they are based on local records or simply reflect 
the judgment of the estimator. (See: “A Guide to the 
Literature on Statistics of Religious Affiliation with Ref- 
erences to Related Social Studies,” by Benson Y. Landis, 
in Journal of the American Statistical Association, Wash- 
ington, June, 1959. Historical Statistics of the United 
States, Washington, Bureau of the Census, 1960. Census 
of Religious Bodies, 1906, 1916, 1926, 1936, Washington, 
Bureau of the Census.) 

The religious bodies also make their own definitions of 
membership or affiliation. These definitions are also 
changed from time to time, but it is understood that 
there have been no major changes since the Census of 
Religious Bodies, 1926. All too briefly stated, the current 
practices seem to be as follows: The Roman Catholic 
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Church, the Protestant Episcopal Church, the Lutheran 
bodies, the Moravian bodies, and a few others report as 
members the total number of baptized persons, including 
infants. Most Protestant bodies report as members those 
persons who attain full membership, usually at about 

13. The Eastern Churches usually give estimates 
of the total number of persons in the culture or nation- 
ality group being served. The Jewish figures are esti- 
mates of the number of Jews in communities having con- 
gregations. (Yearbook of American Churches, published 
annually by the National Council of Churches.) 


National Compilations of the Statistics 

The several Censuses of Religious Bodies have been 
the only compilations of figures on affiliation gathered 
from the local churches by uniform methods. The latest 
Census was for 1936, published in 1941, and the Bureau 
stated that it was incomplete. It has been estimated by 
students of church statistics that about 20 per cent of 
the local congregations did not furnish the information 
requested in a mailed questionnaire. A compilation made 
by the Christian Herald for 1926 indicated that the num- 
ber of local churches claimed by the bodies was about 
20 per cent higher than the number reporting to the 
Bureau of the Census. 

Relatively few religious bodies have published statistics 
annually for a long period of years. Historical Statistics, 
1960, referred to above, contains the annually reported 
figures for long periods by the following bodies: The 
Seventh-day Adventists, Southern Baptist Convention, 
the Methodist Church (including bodies merged in 1939), 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and the Roman Catholic Church. 

The various compilations made by voluntary organiza- 
tions consist of “the latest information” available from 
the officials of the religious bodies. The Yearbook of 
American Churches for 1961 lists the total 26 such 
private compilations, along with those made by the Bureau 
of the Census. The Church of Christ, Scientist, has not 
reported figures since the Census of Religious Bodies for 
1936 [when there were 268,915 members]. This body 
has a regulation forbidding the numbering of the people 
and the reporting of statistics for publication. 

Since 1951 the Yearbook of American Churches has 
given total affiliation as officially reported by six groups: 
Buddhist, Eastern Churches, Jewish, Protestant, Old 
Catholic, Roman Catholic. 

The controversial question of the children and church 
membership was treated at some length in this SERVICE, 
June 14, 1958, in the Yearbook of American Churches for 
mor and in summary form in that book for 1960 and 
1961. 

The Official Catholic Directory (New York, P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons) publishes annual statistical reports 
by dioceses of the Roman Catholic Church, and in recent 
years totals have been given by states. The Directory 
lists every parish in the United States, with name of 
county and street address, but does not publish mem- 
bership figures by parishes. 

The annual American Jewish Yearbook (New York, 
American Jewish Committee) contains estimates of the 
number of Jews by communities, and also reviews ac- 
tivities of the congregations. The figures on Jewish con- 
gregations appearing in the Yearbook of American 
Churches have during recent years been furnished by the 
Synagogue Council of America, New York. 

Life (New York, June 9, 1958) contained a compila- 
tion of figures from a group of religious bodies called 
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“the third force in Christendom,” next to Protestantism’s 
older bodies and to Roman Catholicism. These had 
some 4,500,000 adherents, and included the Adventists, 
Pentecostal Churches, Churches of God, the Nazarenes, 
the Churches of Christ, and Jehovah’s Witnesses. In the 
same issue, Henry P. Van Dusen interpreted the sig- 
nificance of the third force for other groups of Christians 
both in the United States and in other nations. These 
articles were reviewed in this Service, December 6, 1958. 

Comparing the figures in the Census of Religious 
Bodies, 1906, with those published by the religious bodies 
50 years later, Richard C. Wolf, of Oberlin Theological 
Seminary, found that the more theologically conservative 
religious bodies reported gains in excess of the other 
bodies (Christianity Today, Washington, April 27, 1958; 
reviewed in this Service, June 11, 1960). Some of the 
more conservative Protestant churches officially reported 
gains higher than that of the Roman Catholics in the 
50-year period. Professor Wolf also writes: “Admit- 
tedly such statistical study cannot say anything precise 
about the relative impacts which the various denomina- 
tions have made upon the nation’s religious life.” 

Experience in editing the Yearbook of American 
Churches indicates: The reporting is never complete; 
every year some bodies fail to furnish information; for 
others the figures are for prior years. A “Brief Guide 
for the User of Church Statistics,” indicating some of the 
more evident limitations of the current reports, appeared 
in this Service, October 8, 1955, and in revised form in 
the Yearbook for 1960 and 1961. One paragraph reads: 
“There has been no systematic inquiry concerning the ‘rea- 
sons’ for the marked gains in church membership since 
1940, in excess of the gains in population. Many persons 
make observations based, for the most part, on personal 
impressions. Some of the observers question the frequent 
use of church membership statistics as an index of reli- 
gious revival.” 

Seymour M. Lipset, who teaches sociology at the Uni- 
versity of California, wrote in an article in Columbia Uni- 
versity Forum, New York, Winter, 1959, entitled “What 
Religious Revival?”’: “No fundamental long - term 
changes in formal — affiliation and practice have 
occurred.” Religious life in America seems to be marked 
by basic continuities rather than by changes. The various 
Statistical data that he has examined argue generally 
“against the thesis that religious practice in America in 
mid-twentieth century is at its high point.” The article 
was reviewed in this Service, June 6, 1959. 


Federal Censuses of Religious Bodies 

The Censuses of Religious Bodies conducted by the 
Bureau of the Census have been regarded as of partciular 
value by church statisticians. They were based upon re- 
ports received directly by the Bureau from the pastors or 
clerks of the parishes or congregations. They collected 
national data and distributed the information by states, 
counties, and cities. Private compilers, on the other hand, 
and the denomainations themselves, have seldom been able 
to present data by geographical «nits. The Censuses were 
made by one agency with uniform methods. They gathered 
data for those denominations that were not compiling 
figures for themselves. They presented statistics for 
churches in rural and in urban communities. They pro- 
vided some check upon the private compilations made by 
denominations or others. With very few exceptions the 
official statisticians of the religious bodies recognized the 
value of the Censuses, and approved this function of a 
federal government agency. This summary of opinion, 
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and other relevant data, appear in a brief history of the 
Census experience running to about 1,600 words, “The 
Rise and Fall of the Census of Religious Bodies,” in 
INFORMATION SERVICE, June 30, 1956. A _ systematic 
account of the Census of 1936, the last one, including the 
extensive opposition among local churches, was also given 
in INFORMATION SERVICE, November 2, 1940. 


In 1890 the Bureau, as part of the Census of Popula- 
tion, recorded membership of local churches, value of 
edifices, number of clergymen. Then in 1906 began the 
process of a separate census made by means of a form 
mailed to the pastors and clerks of the parishes or con- 
gregations, continued until 1936. Variations in the basis 
of reporting, or of definitions of membership, are recorded 
in the volume, and also in Historical Statistics, 1960 
(Washington, Bureau of the Census). Students of church 
statistics would probably regard that of 1926 as the most 
complete or satisfactory. A Census of Religious Bodies 
was begun in 1946 but after the work was in process Con- 
gress declined to make the appropriation necessary for 
completing the process. In 1956, the Administration made 
no recommendation for an appropriation, and apparently 
no member of Congress was interested in raising a ques- 
tion concerning the matter. Widespread indifference in 
the local churches is also noted in the brief history in 
INFORMATION SERVICE cited above. 

An informing summary of the 1926 Census of Religious 
Bodies appeared in C. Luther Fry's book, The U. S. Looks 
At Its Churches. (New York, Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, 1930). 


Survey of Religion of American Civilians 


For some decades there has been an interest, widely in 
Roman Catholic circles and to considerably less an extent 
among Protestant officials, in the inclusion of a question 
on religion in the decennial Census of Population. In 1956 
the Bureau of the Census began a consultation among 
many agencies concerning the inclusion of a question, 
“What is your religion?” in the population census of 1960, 
as part of the usual inquiries prior to the decennial en- 
terprise. The question was also asked in a few localities, 
and again in March, 1957, of a sample of persons over 
14 years of age in 35,000 households in all parts of the 
nation. (The results of the latter survey are noted below.) 
It was indicated by Census officials that if the question 
were used in 1960, it would probably be asked only of a 
sample of 20 per cent of the households enumerated (see 
INFORMATION SERVICE, May 11, 1957). 

Considerable discussion of the proposal went on in 
church circles and elsewhere during 1957. As summarized 
in INFORMATION SERVICE, March 22, 1958, Roman Cath- 
olic officials and press were, with one exception, in favor 
of the proposal; Jewish agencies and press, again with 
on exception, were opposed ; while Protestant officials and 
press were apparently sharply divided. The overriding 
consideration, among those opposed, was apparently that 
of religious liberty—the freedom of the individual in re- 
lation to the power of the government. The journal edited 
by Roman Catholic laymen, The Commonweal, New York, 
regarded the asking of the question as an invasion of 
privacy—this seems to have been the lone Catholic dis- 
senting voice. 


The proposal was favored by those who felt there was 
some value in learning the “religious leanings” of the 
people, by localities, states, and regions. It was opposed 
by some persons with technical competence in research 
as being of little value for research purposes because the 


replies would indicate both preference and affiliation, with 
no distinction between them. 

After careful study of the discussion, the director of the 
Bureau of the Census issued on Dec. 12, 1957, a statement, 
summed up in the heading “1960 Census Will Not Ask 
Question on Religion.” The primary reason, Robert W. 
Burgess, the director, said, “‘was recognition that at this 
time a considerable number of persons would be reluctant 
to answer such a question in the Census where a reply is 
mandatory. Under the circumstances it was not believed 
that the value of the statistics based on this question would 
be great enough to justify overriding such an attitude, 
Cost factors were also a consideration.” In the same state- 
ment Dr. Burgess said that the decision did not preclude 
inclusion of some such question in later Censuses or the 
publication of information obtained in voluntary surveys, 
He said that one survey of this type including persons 
ad 14 years of age in 35,000 households would be pub- 
lished. 

On February 2, 1958, appeared the results of this in- 
quiry, in Bureau of the Census’ Series P-20, No. 79, “Re- 
ligion Reported by the Civilian Population of the United 
States: March, 1957.” For example, two out of every 
three persons 14 years of age and over regarded them- 
selves as Protestant and one out of every four as Roman 
Catholic. The children under 14 years in these households 
were also enumerated. More women than men were re- 
ported for the major religious groups. Figures were pre- 
sented by color, region of residence, urban and rural res- 
idence and age. It was stated that the results are not 
comparable with the official reports of membership made 
by the various religious bodies, because the latter refer 
only to formal affiliation. Ninety-six per cent of the re- 
spondents reported a religion, 3 per cent stated that they 
had no religion, and 1 per cent “made no report on re- 
ligion.” 

The figures for the sample were extrapolated for the 
civilian population of the United States. The number of 
children under 14 years was also reported in this manner 
and it is possible to consider the ratio of the persons 
under 14 years of age to the number of those age 14 
and over that age. For example, there were reported 
30,588,000 children under 14 in families with both parents 
Protestants, and this figure was 38.7 per cent of the total 
of 78,962,000 persons 14 years and over reported to be 
Protestants. The 11,757,000 children in families with both 
parents Roman Catholics were equal to 38.3 per cent of 
the total of 30,669,000 persons 14 years of age and over 
reporting that they were Roman Catholics. This note 
takes no account of children of mixed marriages. 

An analysis of the figures revealed in the survey ap- 
pears in an article, “Religious Preference in the United 
States,” by Lauris B. Whitman, director of this Bureau, 
in City Church, a periodical of the Division of Home Mis- 
sions, National Council of Churches, May-June, 1959. 
A summary of the report of the Bureau of the Census 
on the survey appeared in INFORMATION SERVICE,, June 
14, 1958. 


Church Distribution Study 

A total of 80 bulletins, in five series, was published 
between September, 1956, and early 1958, reporting the 
results of a study carried on in cooperation with 114 re- 
ligious bodies by the Bureau of Research and Survey, 
National Council of Churches. The general title 1s 
Churches and Church Membership in the United States; 
the subtitle is “An Enumeration and Analysis by Counties, 
States and Regions.” The study was supported by a grant 
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from a foundation and was authorized by the Division 
of Home Missions of the National Council of Churches. 

The study is an effort to gather the statistics of churches 
and church membership mainly for the year 1952 and to 
relate these findings to certain data in the 1950 United 
States Census of Population. All of the 251 religious 
bodies listed in the 1953 Yearbook of American Churches 
were invited to participate. One hundred and fourteen 
bodies cooperated. While most of the 137 religious bodies 
not participating are relatively small, some are large. 
Among the large bodies not included are the large Negro 
denominations, the Churches of Christ, and the Church 
of Christ, Scientist. The total number of members re- 
ported was equal to over 49 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the United States in 1950. 

A listing of Bulletins follows: 


Series A. Major Faiths by Regions, Divisions, and States. 
(4 bulletins. ) 


Series B. Denominational Statistics by Regions, Divisions, 
and States. (8 bulletins.) 


Series C. Denominational Statistics by States and Coun- 
ties—the basic data. (59 bulletins.) 


Series D. Denominational Statistics by Standard Metro- 
politan Areas. (6 bulletins.) 


Series E. Analyses of Socio-Economic Characteristics. (3 
bulletins. ) 


The entire plan is fully described in Series A. No. 1. 


Protestant strength is greatest in the South, and least in 
the Northeast, while the Roman Catholic situation is the 
reverse. Wide variations occur among the states when 
church membership is compared with population. Among 
other things the study revealed marked differences be- 
tween the “metropolitan and non-metropolitan worlds.” 
In the metropolitan population were 57 per cent of the peo- 
ple, according to the 1950 Census of Population, and here 
were found 46 per cent of the Protestant church member- 
ship and 75 per cent of the Roman Catholic membership. 
In the non-metropolitan areas were 43 per cent of the 
U.S. population, 54 per cent of the Protestant church mem- 
bership, and 25 per cent of the Roman Catholic member- 
ship. 

Of series E, the final three bulletins on “Socio-economic 
characteristics,” it is stated in the Introduction that “the 
Bureau staff came to the conclusion that the per cent of 
urbanization of a county was the most important statistic 
to analyze in connection with the churches located in that 
county and their membership. Many other characteristics, 
in particular median school years completed and median 
income of the population, are closely related to degrees of 
urbanization, but the most important point was that it 
applies directly both to the county and the church mem- 
bers themselves. The membership of an individual church 
may be older or younger, richer or poorer than the county 
median, but a church in a metropolitan or rural county can 
be presumed to draw its membership from that same 
county.” In Series E, “fifteen major Protestant denomina- 
tions having memberships of over 500,000 have been anal- 
yzed, as well as the major faiths.” 

A paper comparing the metropolitan with the non-metro- 
politan church figures in this study, entitled “Two Worlds 
of Church Life in the United States,” by Glen W. Trimble, 
director, Home Missions Research in this Bureau, read 
before the 1958 meeting of the Association of Statisticians 
of American Religious Bodies, was published in full text 
in this Service, March 28, 1959. 
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Some Related Social Studies 

In the comprehensive work already mentioned, The 
Protestant Church as a Social Institution, Messrs. Doug- 
lass and Brunner in 1935 sumarized 48 research projects 
published in 78 volumes, stating that all of the projects 
“may more or less aptly be described as social studies.” 
The projects were all financed by the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research, New York, which also, as before 
said, published most of the studies. Messrs. Douglass and 
Brunner note that social scientists complained because 
“statistics exist on so few points.” The statistics of church 
growth were often challenged, they said, also remarking 
that there were observers who said that “the church had 
little to do with religion.” Social scientists were not 
prone, it was stated, to regard size of an institution alone 
as a criterion ; they were accustomed to search for refined 
techniques for appraisal of institutions. “Ecclesiastics are 
nevertheless very sensitive to membership gains and losses, 
while the common man unhesitatingly judges the church in 
large measure by its institutional size. . .. As between the 
major faiths, the Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish, 
relatively little direct transfer of adherents takes place.” 


But the data from 78 volumes were “too limited to 
justify any really fundamental conclusions.” The authors 
only “suggest certain preliminary insights and raise cer- 
tain problems.”’ Dependable inferences must await atten- 
tion to “more aspects of church life.” 


In American Society: Urban and Rural Patterns (New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1955), Edmund de S. Brunner 
and Wilbur C. Hallenbeck devote a chapter to “Organiza- 
tions of Religion” in which statistics of religious afhliation 
are summarized The churches are described as “local insti- 
tutions,” and in the United States local situations vary 
greatly. “There are fewer churches per 1,000 people in 
urban than in rural areas... . The density of population is 
so much higher in cities. .. .” There are “many church 
closings and many new organizations.” Instances of the 
changing fortunes of local churches in both rural and 
urban areas are cited. The chapter is based in large part 
on Dr. Hallenbeck’s American Urban Communities (New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1951) and A Study of Rural 
Society by J. H. Kolb and E. de S. Brunner (Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1952). 


In Growth of a Science (New York, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1957), a history of rural sociological research in the 
United States, Dr. Brunner records that 16 studies of the 
rural church had been completed in 12 states by the year 
1916. He writes that “perhaps no other rural social in- 
stitution has been as much studied as the church.” Most 
studies, however, have been “descriptive one-dimensional 
social photographs of specific situations at a moment of 
time.” Among generalizations supported by numerous 
studies are these : In a community with declining population 
church membership drops more rapidly than the popula- 
tion, whereas in a growing community its rate of gain 
lags behind that of the community. “The level of support 
of both open country and village churches is positively 
correlated with such indices as the value of farms, farm 
income, and per capita retail sales.” Dr. Brunner reviews 
a representative group of studies of rural churches by 
rural social scientists, many of them on the faculties of 
the state agricultural colleges. 


In the bibliographic essay with 214 titles already men- 
tioned, published in the Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, Washington, June, 1959, a high proportion 
of the works listed are discussed under the heading, 
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“Social Studies Related to Religious Affiliation.” Refer- 
ence can be made here to relatively few of these. 

H. Paul Douglass summarized findings of studies of 
1,231 rural churches in various regions, noting “extraor- 
dinary contrasts in the realm of the rural church,” in a 
paper in this Service, February 4, 1950, “Some Protes- 
tant Churches in Rural America.” A recent study of rural 
churches in Missouri is found in a bulletin, The Church 
in Rural Missouri, by Lawrence M. Hepple (Columbia, 
Mo., Missouri College of Agriculture, Bulletin 633A, 
1957), also in 633B, same publisher, by Milton Caughe- 
nour and Lawrence M. Hepple. (Reviewed in this SERv- 
IcE, Oct. 11, 1958.) 

J. H. Kolb, summarizing 40 years of rural social research 
at the Wisconsin College of Agriculture, reports relatively 
slight changes in church life during the period (Emerging 
Rural Communities. Madison, The University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1959. Reviewed in INFORMATION SERVICE, 
Nov. 14, 1959). 

In “Some Protestant Churches in Urban America,” H. 
Paul Douglass summarized data on 5,744 local churches 
in 23 metropolitan areas (INFORMATION SERVICE, Jan, 21, 
1950). Joseph Fichter in Social Relations in the Urban 
Parish (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1954) con- 
siders effects of urban mobility and complex community 
relationships on local city churches. 

Many scholars have been considering social class in 
relation of church life. David O. Moberg’s essay, with 72 
references, indicates that in general “church memberships 
have been found to be related to the pattern of social 
stratification” (INFORMATION SERVICE, June 14, 1958). 
Another discussion is found in Frederick A. Shippey’s The 
City Church and Social Class (Philadelphia, Board of 
Home Missions of the Methodist Church, 1958, noted in 
INFORMATION SERVICE, Sept. 27, 1958). 


Notes on Data from Other Nations 

This review is concerned, of course, mainly with the 
United States, but requests for figures from other nations 
are often made in the United States, hence a few other 
references are given here. The Demographic Yearbook, 
1956, of the United Nations, New York, includes the re- 
turns from 32 national censuses made around 1950 that 
contained a question on religion. In 20 other nations 
taking censuses at that time a question on religion was not 


Do you know some person or some group that might 
profit from INFORMATION SERVICE? Quantity rates or 
sample copies supplied on request. 


Here is what parish ministers, educators, church admin- 
istrators and students have said about INFORMATION 
SERVICE: 


In my judgment the /nformation Service is one of the 
finest services rendered to the Church by the National 
Council. — Stanley U. North, General Secretary, The 
Division of Church Extension and Evangelism, The 
Board of Home Missions, Congregational and Christian 
Churches. 


Our students are constantly exposed to Information Serv- 
ice. I use it a great deal. It is excellent. — Prof. E. G. 
Homrighausen, Princeton Theological Seminary. 


There are few items that reach my desk that are more 
-carefully read and valued than this one.—Grant M. Stolz- 
fus, Mennonite Publishirg House, Scottdale, Pa. 


asked. Questions asked by the enumerators in the nations 
inquiring about religion, and the instructions to the census 
=" were published in INFORMATION SERVICE, April 9, 
1955. 

Reports from both state censuses on religion and private 
compilations for most nations of the world are found jn 
World Christian Handbook (London, World Dominion 
Press, 1957; distributed in the U. S. by Friendship Press, 
New York); also in the annual Statesman’s Yearbook 
(London, Macmillan and Company). The National Cath. 
olic Almanac (Paterson, N. J., St. Anthony’s Guild), an 
annual, lists Roman Catholic population by nations. 


Depositories of Historical Materials 

William W. Sweet listed numerous depositories of 
church history materials and sources in the periodical 
Church History, March, 1939, and has since enlarged 
the list in annual issues of the Yearbook of American 
Churches. The Yearbook for 1961 contained a list of over 
80 such depositories, for most large religious bodies and 
groups or “families” of these bodies. Among those listed 
are American Jewish Archives, Cincinnati 20, Ohio; Cath- 
olic Archives of America, Notre Dame University, South 
Bend, Ind.; and the relatively numerous collections for 
various Protestant bodies found in the libraries of the 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.; Union Theological 
Seminary, New York; Yale Divinity School, New Haven, 
Conn.; the Missionary Research Library, New York; 
the Bureau of Research and Survey, including the H. Paul 
Douglass Collection, National Council of Churches, New 
York. The late Professor Sweet’s list includes sources on: 
Adventists, Baptists, Brethren, Congregationalists, Dis- 
ciples, Episcopalians, Friends, Latter-day Saints, Luther- 
ans, Mennonites, Methodists, Moravians, Presbyterians, 
Reformed, Unitarians, Universalists. 


“Statesman’s Yearbook, 1960-61” 


The Statesman’s Yearbook, 1960-61, edited by S. H. 
Steinberg, contains comprehensive information on all the 
nations of the world (New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1960. 
$9.50). Among the 1,700 pages are 200 on the United 
States, including data on every state. Among the various 
facts and figures, nation by nation, are statistics on organ- 
ized religion, education, and social welfare. 

New items in the 1960-61 book include data on refugees 
during World Refugee Year and new arrangments in the 
French Community. The diplomatic representatives of 
the U. S. A. in every nation, and of foreign countries in 
the U. S. A. are listed. The Statesmen’s Yearbook is now 
in its 97th year. 


“American Jewish Yearbook” 


The 61st volume of the American Jewish Yearbook, 
edited by Morris Fine and Milton Himmelfarb, providing a 
chronicle of Jewish life in the United States, is published 
by The American Jewish Committee, New York, and the 
Jewish Publication Society of America, Philadelphia 
(1960. $6.00). This is a comprehensive reference work 
containing data not only on Jews in the United States, but 
also on many developments in other countries. There is, 
e.g. an estimate of Jewish world population, as well as a 
comprehensive statement on Jewish population in the 
U.S. in 1959. There is a directory of numerous organiza- 
tions. 

Reviews of religion, Jewish educational thought, com- 
munal services, civil rights, church-state issues, and anti- 
Jewish agitation are included. 
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